AFTERMATH
tions. The following day the Duke called a very secret meeting of a few selected councillors at St. James's Palace, where he made a relation of the extent to which their visit had helped to throw light upon the marriage proceedings. By now the Prince and Buckingham were strongly in favour of a definite breach with Spain. They represented to the Council the necessity of calling a Parliament in order to break off the negotiations completely. Buckingham had tasted of popularity and found it very sweet. So, pursuing his new role, he now advocated that it was the right of the people to be consulted on a matter of such importance. Once they learnt of the fraudulent proceedings of the Spaniard, the King's integrity and justice in withdrawing from the contract would be apparent to them. Already Buckingham had visions of himself, mounted high upon the wings of the popular affection, as the arch-enemy of the detested power of Spain.
In their relations of the proceedings to the Council, the Prince and Duke had laid the onus of the breakdown of negotiations upon the shoulders of the Earl of Bristol, who was now in Spain and having as sorry a time as could be imagined. The Spaniards had no reason to suppose that the Prince's word was anything but his bond, and all preparations for the marriage by proxy were going on apace. The Infanta was learning to speak English and publicly took the title of Princess of England, being acknowledged as such by both Aston and Bristol. Only one more dispatch from Rome was necessary and the marriage could take place. But, it was whispered, a certain Clerk, one of Buckingham's servants, was reported to have come to Bristol's house as soon as the Prince had gone, and it was generally feared that he had brought something with him to upset all calculations.
These apprehensions were only too well founded.   To